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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


WHAT HUMANE 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


No more lasting deed of kindness to man’s 
faithful and constant helpers, the horse and the 
dog, can be bestowed than a drinking fountain. 
We who can always ask for water when we are 
thirsty ought by the knowledge of our own 
needs to have sympathy for those who suffer 


with thirst and cannot ask for relief. There 
are long stretches of hot and dusty roads in 


every city and town where horses travel daily, 


and their owners, seeing no convenient place to 
to give them water, travel on regardless of the 
tormenting thirst the horses may be suffering. 
Mrs, Franklin Couch, of Dalton, Mass., who 
has deep sympathy for the many ill-cared-for 
domestic animals that are to be found every- 
where, is now having a very handsome fountain 


constructed which wil] be placed sometime in. 


September on the main road between Dalton 
and the towns of Pittsfield and Hinsdale. The 
fountain will be of red Westerly granite, 53 
inches high, with an oval drinking bowl for 
horses 54 feet long and 4 feet wide. This 
bowl is to be decorated with a horse’s head 
carved on the granite and inscriptions on each 
side deeply cut into the stone. 
the inscription will be, ‘“‘ Taught by that Power 
that pities me, I learn to pity them.” On the 
other side, ‘‘ That mercy I to others show, that 
mercy show to me.” At the foot of the foun- 
tain will be carved a dog lying down and 
facing a drinking bowl for smaller animals. 
Mrs. Couch and her son are life members of 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston to which 
organization Mrs. Couch has given most gener- 
ous assistance every year. 


The Henry Bergh Humane Society of New 
York has defined its position as follows: 


CHAP. 489. 

AN ACT to enlarge and further the objects and 
purposes of the Henry Bergh Humane Society, a 
corporation organized under the laws of the state 
of New York on the eighteenth day of October, 
nineteen hundred and four, and to change the 
name of said society. 


On one side © 


Became a law, May 17, 1906, with the approval of 
the Governor. Passed, three-fifths being present. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 


Section 1. The name of the Henry Bergh Hu- 
mane Society is hereby changed to New York City 
Humane Society. | 

Sec. 2. The objects and purposes of the Henry 
Bergh Humane Society, a corporation organized 
and existing under the laws of the state of New 
York, and incorporated on the eighteenth day of 
October, nineteen hundred and four, are hereby 
enlarged and stated to be as follows, in addition to 
the objects and purposes set forth in the articles 
of incorporation: To provide effective means for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals in the city of 
New York, state of New York; to enforce all laws 
which are now or may hereafter be enacted for 
the protection of animals; and to secure by lawful — 
means the arrest, conviction and punishment of 
all persons violating such laws. 

Sec. 3. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent 
herewith are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 


State of New York. Office of the Secretary of State, 
ss: I have compared the preceding with the original law 
on file in this office, and do hereby certify that the same 
is a correct transcript therefrom and of the whole of 
said original law. JOHN F. O’BRIEN, 

Secretary of State. 


The new president of the American Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, N. Y., 
Alfred Wagstaff, had the following letter last 
July in the New York Evening Post: — 


“A good deal has been said in print recently 
regarding the lack of watering facilities for horses 
in this city, and the A.S. P. C. A. has come in 
for much censure because, it is charged, it has not 
provided for this deficiency. At the present time 
the society has about a score of drinking fountains 
for man and beast in this city, erected by the 
society with funds donated to it for the specific 
purpose and maintained, at considerable annual 
outlay, at the society’s expense. Early next spring, 
after the art commision has selected and approved 
one of the designs now being prepared in a com- 
petition under the direction of Professor Hamlin 
of Columbia University, a number of additional 
permanent fountains will be erected. In the mean- 
while the society has made arrangements to water 
the thirsty horses of this city during the present 
summer. ‘Through the generosity of some of the 
members of the society we have stationed thirty 
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men at points in the city where most needed, pro- 
vided with pails and hose, to water and spray 
horses. J)uring the past week this force supplied 
water to over fifty thousand horses. Commissioner 
Ellison of the Department of Water Supply, Gas, 
and Electricity has very kindly issued permits for 
the opening of fire hydrants for the purpose. 
The number of men will shortly be increased to 
_ fifty, and the further extension of the service will 
depend upon the liberality with which the friends 
of animals respond to our appeal for funds to 
carry on and extend this humane work. The sum 
of one hundred dollars would keep a man on the 
street for the entire summer and would be the 
means of slaking the thirst of hundreds of suffer- 
ing horses and perhaps saving the lives of not a 
few of them. Money is badly needed for this pur- 
pose, and we appeal to the humane citizens of 
New York for their hearty support and coopera- 
tion in this good cause.”’ 


A prize of $500 has been offered through 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty of 
Animals for the best design for a bronze 
drinking fountain suitable for the use of both 
animals and humane beings. From the design 
which is considered the most worthy, replicas 
will be made in such numbers as may be 
deemed expedient. These fountains will then 
be erected throughout the city at a number of 
different points. A.D. F. Hamlin, of Columbia 
University, is acting for the donor of the prize 
in this matter. The donor wishes to remain 
anonymous. Any information regarding the 
competition can be secured from Col. Alfred 
Wagstaff, president of the S. P. C. A., of Man- 
hattan. The competition is open without 
restriction to all architects, sculptors, modelers 
and decorative designers who comply with its 
requirements. The award will be made by a 
jury consisting of the President of The Ameri- 
can Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, the Chairman of the Municipal Art 
Commission, the President of the Municipal 


Art Society of New York and an architect or, 


sculptor to be selected by these three and Mr. 
Hamlin. A single prize of $400 will be 
awarded to the design placed first as to artistic 
and practical merit; the design thus premiated 
to become the property of The American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. If, when it shall be adopted for execu- 


tion, the author engages himself to make the 
necessary full-size drawings for the guidance 
of the pattern-maker and founder, and to pass 
upon the first casting made from it, he shall 
receive an additional honorarium of $100. 
The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals shall have the right to procure and 
set up as many replicas or reproductions of 
the design as they may desire. 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals contributed money 
toward the erection of watering-troughs in 125 
towns in this state last year. The one stipula- 
tion was that on or near the trough should be 
placed the inscription, ‘‘ Blessed are the Mer- 
ciful.” This society has also assisted a Newton 
organization to erect a decorative fountain 
near the corner of Commonwealth Avenue and 
Centre: Street. 


Workers for the Animal Rescue League are 
getting drinking basins for dogs added to 
fountains already erected in Boston that have 
no arrangement made te accommodate a thirsty 
dog. 


The children of the public schools of Colo- 
rado are to receive at least two lessons each 
week on humane education. The state board 
of child and animal protection, through its 
secretary, E. K. Whitehead, has arranged with 
Prof. Joseph Reed, for two years principal of 
the Glenwood High School, to take charge of 
this work of teaching children lessons in moral 
training. Prof. Reed’s services will be donated 
to the good cause free of charge and the duties 
will not interfere with his regular school work. 
A state law provides for this humane education 
of children in the public schools. It is on the 
statute books of twelve other states, but Colo- 
rado will lead in the matter and manner of 
enforcing the same as it now leads in the 
results obtained by its State Board of Child 
and Animal Protection. Prof. Reed has already 
addressed the county conventions of teachers 
of Garfield, Pitkin and Eagle counties and hag 
gained the promise of their enthusiastic support. 
Last week he attended the convention at 
Greely, where the 150 teachers present were 
more than interested in the plans he presented 
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for the moral upliftiug of the school children. 
He is now in Trinidad on the same errand. 
From there he goes to Canon City and Colo- 
rado Springs in turn, visiting county superin- 
tendents as well as teachers. Prof. Keating of 
Pueblo is a strong advocate of the system it is 
proposed to adopt under the guidance of Prof. 
Reed. In addition to his personal addresses, 
Prof. Reed has been given a column in the 
Rocky Mountain Educator, which he will edit 
in behalf of the work he has undertaken. All 
communications should be addressed to him in 
care of the State Board of Child and. Animal 
Protection, State Capitol, Denver. — Denver, 
Colorado, Post. 


It is worthy of note that Mr. Hanley, a 
motorman on one of the Milton electric cars, 
brought the car to a very sudden stop recently, 
somewhat alarming. nervous passengers, in 
order to save the life of a dog that ran on the 
track and seemed too confused and bewildered 
to be frightened off by the approaching car. 
Mr. Hanley applied the emergency brake 
which was the only means of preventing the 
car from running over the dog. One report 
of the occurrence had a statement that some 
passengers or passenger (we hope it was but 
one) complained that so much trouble should 
be taken to save “only a dog” from accident. 
It is not long ago that a child came to the 
League with a dog she had rescued from the 
streets and upon talking with her we found she 
had lost a dog that had been killed by the 
electric cars-and her grief was still very deep. 
We hope for the credit of human nature that 
most passengers in a car would think of the 
suffering a dog’s owner may feel if the dog is 
run over and injured or killed, and again, we 
can hardly imagine a man or woman so Cal- 
lous that it would be no shock to hear the cry 
of the dying dog and feel the car crushing out 
his life. Yet when we think of the many 
accidents through reckless automobilists, of 
that sort, and worse, where children are run 
down, and lives endangered by frightening 
horses on narrow roads, we should be surprised 
at nothing we hear. We are glad there are 
motormen, and we believe there are many 
such, who would take every care possible not 


to run over a dog, and that one of them has 
distinguished himself by his humanity. 


STORIES THAT ARE 
SAID TO BE TRUE 


Saved by his Pony 


My brother’s parish, situated in a remote 
part of our southern counties, is miles away 
from town or station, and the population is 
very scattered. One afternoon a message came 
to the vicarage that a much-esteemed parish- 
ioner was very ill, and desirous of pastoral 
aid ; so, as soon as possible, N —— started to 
visit him, riding a favorite pony, and taking, 
as companions, a black retriever and a Dachs- 
hund. The nearest route to the farmer’s house 
lay across the village cricket- field, adjoining 
which was a shepherd’s cottage, where a very 
savage dog was kept to protect the sheep at 
night. As our party were all trotting merrily 
on their way, a deep bark was heard, and my 
brother saw that this dog was loose, and was rush- 
ing across with the full intention of making an 
attack. He first had a tiff with the retriever, 
but, finding him too powerful to be overcome, 
turned on to the Dachsnund. The noise and 
scuffing so frightened the pony that my 
brother dismounted. No sooner had he done 
so, however, than the cur left the Dachshund, 
and attacked N——, who, w:th only a small 
riding whip as a weapon of defense, found ita 
hard matter to keep his assailant at bay. He 
succeeded in partially blinding him in the eye, 
but this only made the animal more furious 
than ever. ‘Then the Dachshund, who had 
been recovering breath behind his master, 
came to the rescue, but was speedily doubled 
up, and the savage brute returned to the attack 
on my brother. 

N now felt that the struggle was for 
dear life, for not a soul was near to render aid, 
when he heard a scampering, and the next 
moment the pony rushed up and darted so 
suddenly between the combatants that the dog 
turned tail and fled, evidently thinking the pony 
to be a larger and dangerous edition of himself. 
The gallant little fellow pursued the cur until 
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he was fairly chased back to the cottage door. 
Then he returned quite docile to his master, 
and the friendly quartette were able to continue 
their way in peace and safety once more. I 
must add that the retriever did not come out 
with honor, but hid the other side of the hedge 
during the conflict.— Band of Mercy, New 
South Wales. 


Two Stories that are True 


Between my home and Sullivan, eight miles 
distant, is a neighbor’s house, at which I often 
stop as a boarding house on my town trips. 
-After the first few stons there Selam correctly 
measured the half-\,ay point between home 
and this boarding-house. Now, till he reaches 
this half-way point, I am compelled to urge 
him, but so soon as he passes the half-way 
point between home and this, his boarding 
place, he “ pricks up his ears”? and I need to 
hold him up. He then knows that every step 
brings him nearer his other home. 

When, this summer I moved.a mile farther 
away, he recognized the difference, and made 
the allowance of half a mile farther, before 
locating the half-way mark. Now, I submit 
this thought — that if a horse can thus calcu- 
late on geographical space, why not as well on 
the lapse of time? By periodicy, Ruby learn- 
ed that every seventh day he turned to the 
right, of course to go to church, and every 
other day to the left, to town. If he did not 
learn to count the days, he certainly evinced 
some faculty in measuring the time. — R. F. 
G., Vinemont, Ala. 

This allusion is to the horse of James Free- 
man Clarke, who knew when it was Sunday. 
He turned of his own accord every Sunday in 
the right direction to go to Boston, every 
Wednesday in another direction to go to the 
Post Office. 


Have Horses Affection 


It has been denied by one writer on horses 
that a horse has any affection for his owner. 


A farmer went to a stable to identify two horses. 


that had been stolen from him. As soon as 
his voice was heard the horses began to whinny 
and they showed every sign of pleasure as 
their master approached them. 


Vega Us 


An Animal Rescue League dog, taken by Mr. and Mrs, Davey 
Toledo. Mr. and Mrs. Davey are in vaudeville and Pat goes 
with them everywhere, the joy of their hearts and the envy of 
all their friends. 


A hired man was sent to a pasture to catch 
a horse. After a time he returned saying that 
the horse would not be caught. The owner 
of the horse then went into the field and 
called the horse by name, when he immediately 
came up ona trot and stood quietly while he 
was bridled. There are few living creatures 
that will not respond to kindness and affection, 
but if we want love we must give it. 


Bread Cast upon the Waters 


A working man befriended and adopted a 
poor mongrel dog. One winter evening the 
man was in need of a physician’s aid and 
started for the hospital. The night watchmen 
were sitting in the office when they heard a 
scratching at the door. As the door was 
opened a dog darted in and seizing hold of 
one of the men tried to pull him outside. 
There are men who would have been taken 
with a panic and imagining the dog was “ mad,”’ 
would turned him out and closed the door, or, 
thinking the poor dog wanted shelter, would 
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have got rid of him as quickly as possible. 
Fortunately this watchman had a kind heart 
and commonsense enough to reason that 
there might be a good cause for the dog’s 
strange behavior, so he followed the dog and 
not far from the door found the dog’s master 
lying on the sidewalk, in the bitter cold, 
unconscious. He was taken to the hospital 
and his life was saved through this dog’s 
intelligence. 


A Dog Hero 


A fine Newfoundland dog was trotting along 
a street in Philadelphia on a chilly morning, 
when he saw a-little skye terrier, perhaps too 
weak with hunger to be alert, run over by a 
rapidly passing team. The terrier lay help- 
less on the street, too badly injured to move. 
With the life-saving instinct that many dogs 
are endowed with, the Newfoundland sprang 
into the street, lifted the little dog in his mouth, 
and carried him on the sidewalk. 

Having done all that he could do he then 
began to call for assistance, running to the 
windows of a basement close by, but no one in 
the immediate neighborhood cared to trouble 
themself about the injured dog. 

A woman in the next block heard the con- 
stant, sharp, ‘‘ woof,” “woof” and knew the 
meaning of that peculiar dog call. It is as 
significant to the canine lover as the yelp of 
the hound. It meant disaster. 
appeal for human aid. The woman crossed 
over to the pair of dogs and running her hand 
along the terrier found that he was helpless. 
He was a pitiable little heap of fur, shivering 
in the cold air and moaning. 

The Newfoundland told her the story and 
ran back to the windows for aid. While she 
hesitated as to what to do, a dozen or more 
people stopped around the group. Venders, 
messenger boys, truck drivers, loafers, passers, 
by, slowly swelled the throng, but no one had 
any practical suggestion. 

The woman ran up the steps that belonged 
to those basement windows, rang the bell, and 
meeting some of the inmates coming out, she 
told them the story of the Newfoundland and 
his brilliant and sagacious rescue. They were 
immensely interested, and passed on. 


It was an: 


pure water. 


One of the women at the door was asked if 
she would not ring up the Morris Refuge for 
Animals and ask them to send an ambulance 
for the wounded little dog. ‘* No,” she ans- 
wered, ‘‘she could not use the ’phone for that 
kind of a inessage.”’ , 

‘Then may I use it?” irately asked the 

woman. 
“No, I could not allow any one to come in 
and use the ’phone,” she said. And the build- 
ing was said to be used for a training school 
for nurses. They should have a chair of sym- 
pathy as well as one of anatomy at these 
institutions. 

Finally a man came over from a nearby 
handsome house, and was so interested in the 
work of the Newfoundland that he ran back 
home, sent his man cook over for the wounded 
dog and telephoned to the Morris: Home for 
aid. 

The little terrier, who, in his pain, would not 
let any one touch him, cuddled up in the arms 
of the big negro, who lifted him as gently and 
as knowingly as a nurse lifts a suffering child. 

And the hero? | 

Regardless of praise and petting, of offers.of 
food and lodging forever from the huge crowd 
that had now blocked the corner, he lolled out 
his tongue and galloped down the street likéa 
true hero, unconscious of his remarkable per- 
formance. — Philadelphia Press. 


A Bereaved Mother 


Nellie, a happy little fox terrier, became the 
proud mother of nine puppies. As soon as 
they could eat and frolic, Nellie’s owner gave 
them all away. The bereaved mother refused 
to eat and in a few days lay down and died. 

This is one of many instances that might be 
given to prove that mother-iove may be as 
strong in the heart of a fourfooted as a two- 
footed animal. | 7 


The following suggestive note has been sent 
to the editor: 


Outside a house in Bedford Square, London, 


I saw a stout cat lapping water from an iron 
basin, fastened to the railings, and filled with 


It was an interesting indication of 
the house-owner’s sympathy. 
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FOR YOUNGER 
READERS 


Cradle Tree-Top 


Down in the tree-tops, rocking slow, the birds for the 
night are come, 

With sunset lights aglow in the west and children 
gathering home. 

They come from green woods, from fields and farms, 
where day has been played away ; 

To the wind-rocked cradle that nature gives for tired 
wings to stay. 

The cradle rocks, the south wind croons a pine-tree 
lullaby ; 

And under each wing is a pillow soft, where drowsy 
heads may lie. 

Tnen Mother Nature looks softly in, and tucks the 
leaves in tight, 

And sets the stars to watch overhead till coming of 
morning light. 

_W. J. Lone. 


What Have I Done ? 


Jack was a real good boy and a prime fav- 
orite with teachers and school fellows — sucha 
willing, good natured fellow, and such a lot of 
“go” in him, never shirking his work. One 
day he had a difficnlt sum to work out, and 
was bending his mind to it, when ‘* whack!” 
came the cane over his back. 

‘Sir, sir,’’ stammered Jack, 
iia orgadd 

‘ Nothing in particular, my boy,” said the 
master with another whack, and then another, 
while he stood smiling at Jack and began to 
whistle. 

Jack sprang up. “Sir, it’s not fair not to 
tell me what I’ve done wrong, ” said he. 

‘You've done nothing wrong,” and down 
came another whack with the cane. 

By this time the whole class were on their 
feet, and rebellion seemed ready, when the 
stern command came, ‘Keep your seats!” 
and unwillingly the boys sat down. All seem- 
ed to think the teacher had gone mad. Jack 


‘“What’s that 


resumed his seat with burning face and smart- 


ing shoulders. Presently the teacher said 
pleasantly, “I saw you driving your father's 
horse and cart yesterday, Jack, and was so 
sorry you had such a wretched horse to drive! = 


Jack blurted out, ‘‘Our Bob is the best 
fellow in the place, sir.” 

‘Ah! then he was lazy, I suppose, yester- 
day,” said the Master. 

‘“‘ Not he,” said Jack angrily. His shoulders 
were bad enough to bear, but to hear Bob 
abused was more than he would stand. “ He’s 
as splended and willing a little fellow as there 
is in the district; he never shirks work.” 

“So, so,” said the Master. Well, I saw you 
yesterday, Jack, and I really thought your 
little horse was going in fine style, when you 
stood up and slashed him with your whip. 
He shook his head, when slash you went 
again, and I saw Bob fairly turn his head to 
look at you, much as you did when you asked 
me why I gave you the cane cut, but you gave 
him several more cuts with the whip, though 
he had a fair load and was doing his level best. 
You own he is a willing fellow, always doing 
his best, so I thought, Jack, that you might be 
content for me to treat you, my good, obedient 
pupil, who always tries to please me, in just the 
same way. Fair play all round, Jack, eh?” 

Jack dropped his face on his ‘hands down to 
the desk, and he fairly shook with restrained 
sobs — big boy as he was — then he stood up. 

“T understand your treatment, sir, and I 
deserve it. I used the whip without thinking 
about it, and it’s quite fair that I should havea 
taste of what I gave our fine little Bob. I'll 
beg his pardon when I go home.” 

“Well done Jack. Shake hands! Go on 
with your lessons, boys,”’ said the teacher. 

‘Arc Vll remember my lesson, sir,” said 
Jack, with a eemical rub on his shoulders, 
“but it’s fair pley all round.’ — Francis Levvy, 
Band of Mercy, New South Wales. 


An old horse and several small boys were 
discovered in a field. The old horse was there 
to get a little rest after his life of labor. The 
boys were there with air guns and were amusing 
themselves by shooting at the horse and watching 
his feeble attempts to escape from his persecu- 
tors. The fact that the horse had worn out: his 
strength and life in work for mankind counted 
for nothing with these boys who had evidently 
never had it impressed upon them that kindness 
is the sign of a noble character and a promise 
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of a happy life, and that to protect the old and 
feeble is manliness of the highest type. It is a 
sad fact that many children have never been 
taught by their elders that any animal excepting 
man is capable of suffering. 


LHE AELPERSECLU Bek Uns. 


Organized for the Children of Granite Bay, Short 
Beach, Conn. 


BY 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


The following letter has been received from 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox: 


‘© Perhaps you would like to see my rules for the 
‘Helpers’ Club. Any public use you make of them 
will be all right and will help.” 


What to Do, and When. 

Pick up any papers you see, and put any papers Or 
strings you find in the waste paper cans. 

Help your parents cheerfully and be thankful you 
have parents to help. 

Show helpfulness on the cars by giving women and 
older men seats. 

Never push by people going through doors or into 
cars. 

Take off your hats when a woman enters a car or 
elevator. 

Do not chew gum in a parlor or church orcar. It 
is bad manners. 

Do not cut or clean your nails or pick your teeth 
before people. Do such things in your own room. 


Treat the Animals Kindly. 

Do not tease dogs or cats or 
them unhappy and cross. Never speak loud to a 
horse. He is man’s best animal friend, and will do 
better work if you speak softly and pet him. No 
horse was ever vicious or ugly unless man had made 
him so. The same thing is true of dogs and cats. 
Treat them as you would like to be treated. 

Do not hold a pet cat or dog after it struggles to 
be free. They feel as you would if a big giant crushed 
you in his arms and would not let you go. 

Set a dish of water in the yard for thirsty dogs and 
cats. Do not yell or scream at tramp animals. Feed 
and water them when possible. 

If you see any animals misused or suffering, report 
to some member of the Woman’s Improvement 
Society. 

Do not shoot any song birds, sea gulls, or other 
harmless birds. Shoot nothing that is not dangerous 
to human life or to domestic animals. 


horses. It makes 


Never trap any animal, even a vicious one, save i? 
a trap that instantly ends its life. One of the most 
cruel sins of today is the setting of traps which catch 
wild animals by the feet and legs, and leave them to 
suffer for hours. 

Do not say anything behind another’s back you 
would not dare to say to his face. No matter if you 
hear older people do this; itis wrong. Set them a 
good example. 

If you see a woman or child drop bundles or 
parcels in the stores or cars offer to help assist in 
picking up. 

Never stare at a deformed person; never laugh or 
make sport of anyone who is old, crippled, poorly 
dressed or queer. It is a sign of bad breeding to do 
this. 

Never tease or annoy a peddlar or tramp. 

Begin every morning with saying, ‘‘ Now what can 
I do to make someone happy ?”’ 

Treat everyone you meet, every day, just as you 
would if you knew you were never to see them again. 

Do not say “JZ seen’? —TJZ saw is the correct 
expression. 

Listen to people who use good language and _ try 
and cultivate the right way to express yourself. Do 
not say ‘J done it.” Say J did it.. 

Do not whisper and laugh behind your hand in the 
presence of others. It makes them uncomfortable. 


Always Be a Helper. 

Remember always that your parents are older 
than you are and better able to know what is best 
for youto do. Remember there is a lot of trouble, 
care, and expense in bringing you up, and clothing 
and schooling you. Try and make your parents glad 
and proud,-instead of miserable. 

Never talk of any subject with other children you 
would not want your mother to hear. Just as soon 
as you are doing this you are on the wrong track. 
Tell her all your thoughts and let her explain life to 
you. 

Read these rules over twice a week, and try and 
live up to all of them. Unless you do try, you are 
not a helper. 


The greatest thing in the world is to be a helper. 


We are glad to give these excellent rules 
for right living, and we do so hoping that 
parents and teachers will impress them on the 
children in their care. 


We had a kind visitor in August from Gaines- 
ville, Florida, who left ¢20 with us to be devoted 
to different purposes of the League. August is a 
month when we do not expect or get much help, 
so this donation was very acceptable. 


Our Fourfooted Friends 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


oe 
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An agent for the humane society in Canan- 
daigua, observing that his horse suffered 
severely from attacks of horse flies, put a fly- 
net over his head and back and fastened to the 
fly-net four legs of his old thin trousers. The 
horse looks a little odd but his owner declares 
that he can now take his daily rations in peace 
and comfort. 


The question of equine hats is thoroughly 
discussed in an article in the Worcester, Mass., 
Post which says:—‘In New York City the 
horses wear a large straw affair bound with red 
braid and with holes through which the ears 
protrude. It is shapeless and utterly lacking 
in style, and 1s but little more than a straw bag. 
It answers well, however, the purpose tor 
which it was designed. The Boston style of 
hat is far different in appearance and somewhat 
resembles the mortarboards worn by college 
students. In Philadelphia horses wear a plain 
straw hat with a wide brim that turns up all 
around and that is similar in shape to a Quaker 
hat. The hat is secured to the bridle with blue 
or red strings, according to the fancy of the 
owner of the horse for which it was purchased. 
Chicagoans provide their horses with a Panama- 
shape hat that may be worn turned up or down 
at the side, behind or in front. It serves its 
purpose worn either way. Other styles seen 
by traveling men this year are plain sunbonnet 
shapes, small bonnets for childrens’ ponies and 
a large number of fancy styles, some with high 
and some with low crowns; some plain and 
others decorated with colored braid. ‘The idea 
is a sensible and a humane one, too, for horses 
that toil all day in the burning sun are apt to 
suffer much and may be permanently injured 
from the effect of the sun’s rays streaming 
down on their unprotected heads hour after 
hour. The humane societies recognize this, 
and realizing that but comparatively few teams- 
ters will buy hats for the horses out of their 
own pockets, inaugurated a system of free dis- 
tribution. No horse need be without a head- 
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covering, for any teamster or helper can easily 
make one out of a discarded straw hat by 
simply cutting ear-holes in it and attaching 
strings to it for fastening it to the bridle.” 


One point concerning hats for horses is not 
as carefully considered as it should be and that 
is the importance of having the hat well venti- 
lated. ‘he small, almost or quite close-fitting 
straw hats are worse than no covering, for 
they hold the heat and do not afford any shade 
or relief to the eyes. The little umbrella- 
shaped covering, which stands up from the 
head allowing a circulation of air under it, yet 
keeps off the sun, thus affording the relief one 
gets from a sun umbrella, is both useful and 
ornamental. If drivers of working horses 
would use these and a good fly-net over the 
neck and back of the horse there would be 
much less suffering among horses from heat 
and from tormenting flies. 


Mr. George T. Angell, president of the Mass. 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, gives this suggestion to drivers : — 

“On hot days see that your horse’s head is 
protected from the heat by suitable cool cover- 
ing, either a hat, a sponge or your handker- 
chief constantly soaked in cold water. If your 
horse’s back is sore use pure water freely. 

“Tell your driver to drive slowly, especially 
up hill, and give him five or ten cents extra 
for doing it. Be sure your check rein is loose 
and your horse frequently watered. A mouth. 
ful of grass or a cracker, or a piece of bread 
even, will help your horse wonderfully. I find 
a good deal of pleasure in giving horses that 
seem to look rather tired and unhappy a couple 
of lumps of sugar.” 


In the August number of Our Dumb Animals, 
Mr. Angell has a paragraph on the fear of rabies 
which will be likely to do a great deal of good. 
He says, “ Our long experience in the investiga- 
tion of mad dog cases has led us to believe that 
there is more danger of being struck by lightning 
than of being bitten by a mad dog. Time and 
again we have been to our State House in past 
years to fight a mad dog scare, and have never 
failed in a single instance to obtain a victory for 
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the dogs. We understand that Dr. Dulles, of 
Philadelphia, eminent physician and professor in 
the University of Pennsylvania, and who was 
appointed by the Pennsylvania Medical Society 
to investigate the subject of hydrophobia, and 
has given careful attention for years to the work, 
thinks that it is an open question whether hydro- 
phobia is anything more than a disease of the 
imagination. We do not give this as our opinion 
because we do not know anything about it, but 
simply as the opinion of Dr. Dulles, of Phila- 
delphia.”’ 


A too zealous dog-catcher in. Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, has found that there is a limit to 
what he is allowed to do. August 7, the Phila- 
delphia Record says, there was so much excite- 
ment created by the behavior of a negro, armed 
with a big revolver, who captured several valuable 
dogs belonging to the bathers, that the crowd 
hooted him and prevented his work. A big 
St. Bernard was bringing sticks out of the water 
for his young master when the negro attempted 
to seize the dog but the crowd was too much for 
him and he jumped in his wagon and_ hurried 
away. 


In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, humane workers are 
getting aroused on the subject of dog-catchers, 
conclusive evidence having been obtained show- 
ing that the dog-catcher, now employed, takes 
dogs he can get easily, which are as a rule harm- 
less pets, and sometimes dogs of value, while he 
leaves homeless mongrels alone. They say that 
he sells the dogs if they are at all valuable, and 
that boys in his empley have treated the dogs at 
the pound with great cruelty, Action was to be 
taken to discontinue the dog pound since it is 
controlled by a cruel and untrustworthy man. 


The evil of the dog-catcher is and must be 
great in every city where politics and not human- 
ity governs the selection of the officer appointed 
for this purpose. Such work should be strictly 
under the superintendence of a humane society 
and controlled by such a society. There should 
be no law compelling an officer to collect un- 
licensed dogs in a certain month or months, but 
there should be humane men who love dogs and 
know how to handle them without cruelty, con- 
stantly employed throughout the whole year, to 
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pick up dogs without collars that appear to be 
homeless. There must be some limit to the 
increase of.dogs in our cities for the sake of dogs 
and for the sake of human beings ; the question 
is how to keep down the number humanely. 


Dogs that suffer with hunger and fear because 
they are homeless, and are driven away from door 
after door, naturally grow wild, and sometimes in 
their terror, feeling that every man’s hand is 
against them, they snap and bite at those who 
would be friendly to them. But it is not always 
these neglected dogs that are most vicious. 
Dogs belonging to men and boys who like to 
think they are “sporty” and train their dogs to 
chase and kill smaller dogs and cats, are a 
danger to any community and are more numerous 
than many persons imagine. Dogs that are the 
“pets” of children who tease and torment them, 
until their tempers are spoiled, often become 
vicious and bite children on the streets. Could 
those who declare that dogs do no harm however 
numerous they are, and consequently should not 
be licensed, spend a little time at the Animal 
Rescue League and hear the stories of men, 
women and children, who have been bitten by 
dogs, and see the miserable condition of dogs 
and puppies that are brought in, they would not 
believe in making it too easy for every boy who 
lives in a tenement house, or man who thinks he 
can get up a dog fight, to have a dog. There 
are more neglected, half-starved dogs kept by 
irresponsible men and boys, in cities and towns, 
than any one could believe who did not know 
about such matters. Half the applications the 
Animal Rescue League receive, and it is needless 
to say refuse, are from rough and dirty men and 
boys, too poor to feed a dog, but who have got 
an idea they can breed and sell them, or use 
them for “sport.” A very poor woman had a 
chance to have rooms as a care-taker this sum- 
mer, rent free, with her son, a boy of about 
thirteen, but lost the chance because her son 
would not give up a female bull terrier he had 
managed to get into his possession and was keep- 
ing shut up in the room he occupied all day, 
while he was at work, expecting to make cues 
by selling her DODD. 


In several recent cases where a dog has been 
reported as biting the cause was directly trace- 
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able to teasing. In New York City there 
wis great excitement over a bull dog that ran 
into a group of children snapping at them and 
showing evidence of being very angry. 
facts were brought out that some boys had been 
teasing the dog until he started down the street 
on a run to get away from his tormentors, who 
followed the unfortunate and friendless animal, 
‘“‘pelting him with sticks, stones and tin cans.”’ 
Is it any wonder that the doz became savage at 
last under such cruel treatment ? 


HUMANE 


a EDUCATION 


Pe 4 


A prominent man who was approached on the 
subject of temperance work said that he would 
not give any assistance in it, for he believed if 
the matter were let alone the danger to life and 
property and the well-being of every community 
through drunkenness, would soon be so great 
that not a few but all respectable persons would 
be aroused, and radical measures would have to 
be taken to stop the business of making and 
selling intoxicating liquors. 

We are fast getting to that point now, and the 
same period may be applied to the awful cruel- 
ties inflicted daily and hourly upon helpless four- 
footed animals. A great step has been taken 
lately after years of indifference. Through ac- 
counts that have been given of some existing 
conditions in the slaughter houses and packing 
establishments, the public has been aroused to 
see and to consider the danger involved in eat- 
ing the flesh of animals. So far, however, the 
terrible cruelty of the business has hardly been 
touched upon; yet this part of the question is 
just as important as that which relates to the 
filthy condition of the slaughter houses. 


J. A. Darling, in Food, House and Garden, 
says that in California a number of persons were 


poisoned by eating meat; the cases were so 


remarkable that the physician in attendance 
demanded an investigation of the condition of 
the animal at the time of slaughter. The but- 
cher testified that the animal was a large ox, 
a magnificent creature, strong and full of life. 


The> 


‘For every beast of the forestis mine, and the cattle upon a 
thousand hills.”’— Psalms 1: to. 


He fought bravely to save it. He met his mur- 
derers defiantly, with eyes starting almost from 
their sockets, nostrils distended, mouth foaming. 
He roared and pawed the ground and tried in 
every way to save his life for over an hour. 
Finally he was conquered. His flesh was sold, 
and with the results related above. 

In this brave fight for life, the many blows 
and cruel wounds received set up such a fevered 
condition of the blood that the whole flesh of the 
animal was thoroughly poisoned. If more could 
be known about what these animals whose flesh 
is eaten suffer before death relieves them, less 
flesh foo:l would be consumed. 


The effects of the bill which has allowed 
extension of time from 28 to 36 hours in carry 
ing live stock on trains should be very carefully 
watched by all humane workers, and particularly 
by agents of humane societies, as the question 
will probably be brought up again in Washington 
of the suffering of live stock in transit. Mean- 
while we hope that the eyes of many persons 
will be opened to the conditions under which 
flesh food is obtained, and that the number of 
those who abstain from flesh foods will be greatly 
increased. 


A butcher once told a customer that beef was 
not really tender until it had become covered 
with a thick green mould. This mould is, of 
course, carefully scraped off before the customer 
sees it. We all know that fresh-killed meat or 
poultry is not supposed to be in right condition 
for eating. The flesh must begin to decay before 
it is sold for food. 
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Our Donald 


“ Do doggies gang to heaven, Dad? 
Will oor auld Donald gang? 

For no to tak’ him wi’ us, faither, 
Wad be maist awfu’ wrang. 

‘‘Withoot are dogs? Eh, father, man, 
"Twould be an owfu’ sin 

To leave oor faithfu’ doggie there — 
He’s certain to win in. 

“‘OQor Donald’s no like ither dogs, 
He’d no be lockit oot, 

If Donald’s no let into heaven 
I’ll no gang there one foot.” 


Two boys were badly bitten and scratched by 
a.cat in Providence, R. I., but the printed record 
does not say what the boys were doing to the 
cat. If mothers and teachers would take pains 
to teach their children not to tease and hurt dogs 
and cats there would be very few cases on record 
of dogs and cats biting children. 


This is what an observant woman noticed one 
day when she was talking with a group of chil- 
dren on one of the thickly settled streets of 
Boston. A pretty little girl about six years old 
was sitting on the door steps with a few com- 
panions about her. The child’s pet cat had 
come out for an airing and was lying down on 
the steps. One of the boys began to poke his 
fingers at the cat and catch hold of her tail. 
The cat took it in play at first but was sleepy, 
and wanted to be quiet, so after a few moments 
lost her patience with the boy and struck him 
back again with claws out. This aroused the 
boy to a greater desire to tease the cat and 
another small boy joined in the teasing. The 
observant woman then spoke to the boys, and 
told them that the cat wanted to be quiet, and 
they should not tease her. 

There were three or four boys then watching 
the cat and trying to get a chance to poke at 
her quickly and get their hands out of the way 
before the claws retaliated, and it was a study to 
watch the boys. ‘Two of them listened to the 
gentle advice given them and no longer tried to 
touch the cat. Two others very slyly kept one 
eye on the woman and one on the cat and were 
_ ready to continue the teasing if they could do so 
unobserved. Without doubt, had no one pre- 
vented the two latter, they would have teased 


the cat until she became so enraged she would 
have hurt them seriously if she got the chance, 
and who could blame her ? 


fforse Docking 


Perhaps the meanest, the most contemptible 
crime that men and women have shown them- 
selves capable of is horse docking. In several 
American States this crime is punishable with a 
hundred-dollar fine. But evil loves the dark 
places and the ugly deed is done in secret and 
seldom it is that the fine is imposed. 

A Western editor, writing on the’subject, 
eives vent to his righteous indignatio and says: 
«Every man that docks a horse should be com- 
pelled to stand in unprotected condition upon a 
molasses barrel where flies are swarming and _ 
his hands tied behind his back.’’ We _ horse- 
lovers feel that this judgment, severe as it is, is 
only a just one on those who will doom a willing 
friend and helper to such needless misery, leav- 
ing hima helpless prey to eager, stinging flies and 
gnats —a torment that ends not, down through , 
the long years to the bitter end of the animal’s 
hard-worked old age, when, passing from owner 
to owner, from worse to worse, to scantier fare 
and worse kept stall, until broken in body and 
spirit and sold for a pittance, death tardily comes 
to claim for its rest its too willing victim. 

Docking in England is excused on the plea 
that there are no flies in England! I have 
driven over in England when not hundreds but 
thousands of gnats and flies swarmed about the 
horse ; and how about the horses docked in Eng- 
land and sent out for army service to fly-infested 
lands, and others sent down to supply the 
demand in Italy and on the Continent ? 

For so mean a crimeas cruelty in any form 
there is no defence. In dealing with dependents, 
be they human or of the lower order, our stan- 
dard should be not expediency but —‘ Noblesse 
Oblige.””— New York Herald. 


A Charming Story 

An altogether fascinating and most inspiring 
story of the intelligence and devotion of the 
fourfooted is set forth with exquisite literary art 
by A. E. F. in Friendship’s. Offering. The tale 
is based on a paragraph in a daily newspaper, 
running as follows: 
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“A family living in the town of A———, 
having decided on a change of residence, de- 
parted one morning from their old home, taking 
with them their dog but leaving behind the 
household cat. The second day after their 
establishment in the new home the dog disap- 
peared, reappearing in a few days accompanied 
by the cat.” 

From this paragraph, after being at the pains 
to verify it in all essential details, A. E.F. 
evolves a deftly written narrative that, with all 
its lightness of touch, is permeated with genuine 
and profound love for the so-called lower animals. 
It is a story that will appeal irresistibly to every 
one who, like the author, recognizes the pathos, 
the nobility and the tragedy of the lives of our 
little fellow mortals. 
and bound, comes from the Merrymount Press 
and is sold by N. A. Butterfield, 59 Bromfield 
Street, Boston. One might well wish that it 
could be printed in leaflet form and scattered 
broadcast as a tract for the times to carry en- 
lightenment to those of limited perception who 
have been led by imposing authority to believe 
that “animals do not reason.’ 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


Sitting at the office desk one day recently, 
during the temporary absence of the matron, | 
attempted to make a record of the work done at 
that particular desk, and these were a few of the 
notes I recorded: Woman brought in a kitten she 
found that had been abused by boys. 
brought in a stray dog. Man brought a cat and 
two kittens because they were too much trouble ; 
said he had kept two kittens. Man brought a 
female dog, a stray. Man telephoned that he had 
a sick dog he wanted to have killed. Cat with 
broken leg was brought in by a boy who could not 
tell how it came to be in that condition. Very 
sick cat brought in by two boys. Lady brought a 
small kitten she had taken away from children who 
were abusing it. ‘lelephone message to send for 
cats. Telephone asking where a dog could be 
boarded. Woman brought her own cat, sick, to be 


Woman 


The book, daintily printed . 


FUDGE. 


A female fox terrier. belonging to Mr. Hermon L. Studley, 


Rockland, Mass. Fudge will situp to beg for anything she 
wauts, is a charming playmate with the children, and a watch 
dog who obliges strangers to give an account of themselves 
before they are received on friendly terms. 


chloroformed. Boy brought a homeless cat he 
had found. Three telephone messages in quick 
succession asking about cats. 
look at the cats. Boys came telling a dreadful 
story about a sick cat that other boys had killed 
in a most cruel manner. 

This was a record of a little over half an hour, 
at the least busy time of day, and meanwhile in 
other departments the book-keeper was attending 
to accounts; the stenographer was writing out 
letters that had been dictated to her; the two 
men in the kennels were busy looking after the 
dogs, and five agents were going in different direc- 
tions in resopnse to calls for removal of cats and 
dogs. The housemaid was busy with pail and 
brush, broom and mop, in the rooms devoted to 


Woman came to 


cats and kittens. 


Sometimes it seeius as if there are persons who 
like to believe and to circulate stories that are in. 
jurious to individuals as to charitab‘e institutions. 
One of the latest stories reported here is that a 
young woman who was once employed at the 
League said that the cats were not chloroformed 
but were put into air-tight boxes and suffocated. 
Not many persons would notice such an improb- 
able tale, but it seems a pity that any woman who 
thought the story worth repeating should not first 
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come to the League and see for herself whether 
the story were true before she repeated anything 
that might be believed by ignorant persons. It is 
interesting in this connection to state that the 
same day that this story was brought to the League 
a member of the Animal Rescue League of St. 
Louis, Mo., came to visit our Boston League 
from which the idea of their work had been 
taken, and one of the things she praised the most 
was the row of chloroform boxes, and the humane 
plan of these boxes. Our chloroform bills are 
large, but so far we have found no method as 
humane as these boxes for giving final rest to cats 
and kittens that are driven from door to door, 
kicked, tortured and starved, to whom life is a 
burden hard to be borne — and many such we get. 


There were received at the League during 
the month of August last 2535 animals, of 
which number 255 were dogs, 1082 were cats 
and 1190 were kittens. Of the aggregate, 
1237, or nearly one half, were brought in by 
agents employed by the League. 


A Few Letters 


“TY received your postal of June 5 in regard to 
the cat which you gave me. ‘The reason I have 
not written to you about Tiger was because I have 
been expecting to go into Boston and was going to 
call and see you. 
factory. Well, I guess he is and to lose him now 
I really don’t know what I would do, and he is so 
contented you would think his shome was always 
here. I weighed him the other day and he weighed 
just twelve pounds. I also was very much sur- 
prised to find that he could jump. I shall be in 
Boston soon now and will call and tell you more 
about Tiger, and I wish to thank you again for 
him. I wish you could see him and see for your- 
self how contented he is. He sleeps at the foot of 
my bed every night and has all of the milk he 
wishes. We got some catnip for him and he just 
loves it; he rolls in it and has a great time over it. 
Tiger will always be my pet as long as he lives.” — 
Mrs. M. L. W., South Framingham, Mass. 


You ask me if Tiger is satis- 


“The little dog which I received from you on 
April 21 we have with us here at our summer 
home, and he is a very happy and dear little dog. 
1 had difficulty at first in making him mind me, 


but I never whipped him, and now he seems to 
understand everything I say and obeys me per- 
fectly, and has never attempted to run away since 
the first time, when I found him at the League. 
He has broad fields to play in and is seldom in 
doors and I think he has improved wonderfully. 
He has a little bed of his own and it is very oun- 
ning to see him crawl in every night. He is not 
pretty, but he is grateful I know, because he tells — 
me so in his dog fashion every day, and we are all 
very fond of him.’’— J. S., Scituate, Mass. 


“In reply to your postal of the 5th inst. I am 
happy to say that the dog (half hound) which you 
gave me on the 25th of April is very happy and 
becoming a reliable and good friend of our family. 
His appetite is excellent, he is in good health and 
has given us no trouble, and he may be inspected 
at any time. We call him ‘Scamper’ because he 
scampers off, with various things to play with, 
being still young and vigorous.”’ — L. I. G., Lex- 
ington, Mass. 


“In reply to your postal I would say that the 
kitten which I got from you is satisfactory in every 
way. He is perfectly contented and gets along 
extremely well with our fox terrier. From the 
very first he has been very neat.” —L. T. M., Brook- 
line, Mass. 


“The dog we took from your place is most 
satisfactory, and is agreat pet on the United 
States battleship ‘Rhode Island.’ I have not for- 
gotten the picture I promised you and will send it 
at my earliest opportunity.”— Mrs. R. T. M. K., 
Boston, Mass. 


Herbert Vittum, 205 Norfolk Street, Cam- 
bridge, reports an interesting cure of the mange 
on his pet dogs, Rover and Carlo. When the 
sores first appeared Mr. Vittum clipped Rover 
and applied Veterinary X-Zalia. He used a dif- 
ferent remedy on the other dog as an experi- 


ment. Rover was completely cured within a 
week. In the meantime Carlo was growing 
worse. After such a convincing test of Veter- 


inary X-Zalia, Mr. Vittum started using X-Zalia 
on Carlo and he too was cured. Veterinary 
X-Zalia is a clean liquid to use. Large bottle 
$1.00 at druggists, or at X-Zalia Corporation, 
55 Batterymarch Street, Boston — Adyv¢, 
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A FREE CLINIC oF ic rn 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


Commonwealth Hospital for Animals 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay.— Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the best care 
that veterinary skill can provide. Everything new, modern 
and complete. Out-door exercising yards, private wards 
operating room. constant attendance. Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director ’ 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at Small Cost 


Animal Rescue League Post Cards, 


A series of 16 Post Cards in black, blue and bronze | 


green, illustrating the following subjects: 1. The 
Cats’ Christmas Tree. 2. Dog Yards and Kennels. 
3. Kennels, Dog Yards, Cat Yards. 4. A Corner of 
the Yards. 5. A Visitor to the League. 6. Animal 
Rescue League Fountain. 7. Waiting for Homes. 
8. Flower Day. 9. A Corner of the Cat Room. 
10. Some League Dogs: Thelma. 11. Some League 
Dogs. Leo. 12. The Kindness Club. 13 Some 
League Dogs: Fanny. 14. Waiting for Breakfast 
(Cats). 15. Some League Dogs: Fluffy. 16. A Little 
Helper. 


Order cards by the numbers. Cards mailed post- 


paid for 30 cents x dozen, or $2.50 a hundred. 
Orders for less than one dozen not supplied by mail. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAQUE, 


5 | Carver Street, Boston. 


oD 
OLD GRisT MILL 


% 


More Prize Winning Dogs Fed on 
OLD GRIST MILL DOG BREAD 
Than Any Other Food 


Cats eat voraciously Old Crist 
Mill Puppy Bread 


For sale by all Grocers, Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers 


WE GUARANTEE 


laynes Magic lnsect Powder 
TO KILL 


FLIES, FLEAS, WATER BUGS, 
ROACHES, ANTS, 
and all 
HOUSEHOLD INSECTS 


ot (hy ae 


We Refund the Money 


SOLD ONLY AT OUR FOUR STORES 


JAYNES & CO., 


TRADE-MARK 


DRUGGISTS 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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STORIES OF ANA 


A NEW BOOK IN THE WOOD FOLK SERIES 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 


12mo0 Cloth 178 Pages 


Illustrated Mailing Price 60 cents 


This unusally interesting collection of animal tales is marked by that singular vividness and simplicity 


which are characteristic of Dr. Long’s works. 


The atmosphere of the big wood pervades the book, so that 


the reader feels as if he were in the forest watching, listening and seeing for himself instead of following 


another’s description. 


OTHER BOOKS IN THE SERIES: 


Ways of Wood Folk. 
Mailing price 60 cents. 


Wilderness Ways. 


Mailing price 50 cents. 


Secrets of the Woods. 


Mailing price 60 cents. 


| Wood Folk at School. 


Mailing price 60 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago 


London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas 


Columbus 


Frank J. Sullivan, MOV 


Specialist 


IN 


Hiseases of small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE . 


Telephone, 1546-3 Cambridge 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 


51 Carver Street, 


3 TO 6 P.M. DAILY. 


LYMAN 


Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET 


Boston 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


A BLESSING TO OUR 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequalled. 
For keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from 
vermin, and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, 
etc., it has the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co.. Haymarket Square, Boston, 


